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aristocracy of the late Empire, as mirrored with peculiar clarity in
the Historia Augusta.
But it would certainly be a grave mistake to deny to the
Senate of the period under review any kind of political import-
ance. It not only reacted with notable energy against the attempts
to thrust it aside and appointed emperors of genuine senatorial
sympathies on other occasions than in 238, but it was able, in 270
and 275, to command even greater authority and consent than
before, because the anarchy and bloodshed caused by the violent
changes on the throne had taught the army the useful lesson that
the maintenance of continuity in the constitution must be shielded
and respected. Not only did the solemn election of Tacitus fall to
the lot of the Senate but Quintillus, before him, was the Senate's
tool. One may even go further and say that the close sympathy
between the patres and Claudius (p. 191) seems to have had a
history behind it; not without reason does Orosius1 say of him:
'voluntate senatus sumpsit imperium.'
Nor must it be forgotten, that the candidates whom the
soldiers raised to the throne, who, after all, were almost without
exception senators down to 260, were quite capable of maintain-
ing a completely senatorial programme and temper, as, for
example, did Decius and Valerian. Most of the other creatures of
the army, too, were full of expressions of respect and reverence
for the Senate. Philip in a moment of discouragement wished to
return his authority to the Senate, though he had not received it
from them (p. 93). The example of the disaster of Maximinus
Thrax likewise played its part in putting the fear of the Senate
into the soldier-emperors. They made all haste after their procla-
mation to make pilgrimage to Rome and to pay their respects to
the patres. Aemilianus, for example, represented himself as
executor of the Senate's will.2 When in this age the stamp of
senatorial authority (s.c.) appears on gold and silver coins where
the right of issue had from the first been reserved to the emperor,
as for example, under Callus, Tacitus and the Tetrarchy or when
uader Gallienus and Claudius in the issues of small change in
Cyzicus and the still unnamed mint in western Asia Minor the four
proud letters S.P.Q.R. are advertised with full official approval,
the facts tell their own story.
The contrast between the enhancement of honour and the
decline^ of actual power is highly significant of an age in which
symbolical and abstract values prevailed over reality. In this
case, for example, the more than ornamental part played by the
Senate as a supreme authority at the election of Emperors was
1 TO, 23, i.                2 Zonarasxn, 22 (p. 591).